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THE LIFE AND WORK OF MRS. ALISON COCKBURN 

The decision to make a study of the Hfe and work of a woman 
who has left so small a body of literature to mark her passing as 
has Mrs. Cockburn, may demand a word of explanation. For 
two reasons it has seemed fitting that she should receive more 
specific attention than has yet been devoted to her. First : Mrs. 
Cockburn has written two or three lyrics and ballads, such as the 
"Flowers of the Forest" and "Nancy's to the Assembly Gone," 
which are of so much merit that few collections of Scottish 
poetry are without them, and few students of Scottish literature 
have failed to love them ; but so modest was their author, so in- 
conspicuous her personality, that she herself is seldom associated 
with her songs. In justice, then, to a writer of merit, and in or- 
der to give added interest to her songs by the introduction of 
her lovable self, we have made this study. Second : It is not 
the most famous men and women of any age that represent it 
most truly. Rather in the keenly appreciative, intelligent, un- 
obtrusive man or woman of the time do we see the reflection of 
actual, undistorted conditions. It is such a light that Mrs. 
Cockburn throws on the many years of the eighteenth century 
through which she lived, and we may study her as an excellent 
type of her age. 

What scant material is available for a sketch of her life, is to 
be found principally in her own voluminous correspondence, part 
of which has been published in the "Songstresses of Scotland," to 
which we are much indebted ; in a letter from her grand- 
nephew, Mark Pringle, to the Shakespearean commentator, 
George Chalmers ; and in chance references in the correspond- 
ence or reminiscences of Scott, Burns, and the Lindsay family. 

In 1 71 2, when Alison Rutherford was born in the mansion 
house of Robert Rutherford of Fairnalee, on the banks of the 
Tweed, in Selkirkshire, peace and quiet and simple home life 
had taken the place of the earlier skirmishes and forays in this 
"debatable" land. Gradually, as they were freed from fear of 
war and siege, the women, too, were changing — were growing 
into a broader and more active life, away from their early tasks 
of spinning and cooking, to assume positions of prominence in 
the social life of the countryside, knitting their feud cursed coun- 
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try into a sweeter and gentler harmony than it had known be- 
fore. There were dinners and balls and fascinating shopping ex- 
cursions to the towns ; there were formal visits to neighboring 
country houses ; and, above all, there was a generally increasing 
interest in affairs and books. The question of woman's educa- 
tion was no longer one of mere housewifery. The daughters 
were still taught at home, to be sure, but by their brother's tu- 
tor, or their father's chaplain. They read much of French and 
Italian, a little Latin, sometimes, and well they knew and dearly 
they loved their English poets — Milton and Shakespeare, Pope 
and Prior and Addison. 

In such an atmosphere Alison Rutherford grew up. She was 
the daughter of a border laird, whose house counted among its 
connections the mother of Sir Walter Scott, and representatives 
of which are still to be found in Selkirkshire. We may imagine 
her as a radiantly healthy, happy little girl, whose greatest ex- 
citement was to tumble into the Tweed on a hot summer day, 
and whose greatest pride was in being allowed to clip the blind 
old gardener's white beard, every Saturday. A little later, she 
remembers "turning pale and red with the ambition for ap- 
plause," at LaMothe's dancing school. Her early training seems 
to have been received entirely at home, and to have consisted 
of a wise guidance which left her free to develop her own apti- 
tudes. 

She is said to have been an unusually beautiful girl, tall and 
well formed, with clean cut features and expressive face, crowned 
with sunny, gold-glinted auburn hair which lost none of its lustre 
in the eighty-four years of her life. The only portrait of her now 
in existence is one painted by Ann Forbes, when Mrs. Cockburn 
was nearly fifty years old, which has been reproduced in Mr. 
Graham's "Scottish Men of Letters." This shows a face frank, 
alert, interesting, but hardly beautiful. In one of her letters she 
bears witness to her youthful beauty. "I was a prude," she 
writes, "when I was young, and remarkably grave; it was 
owing to a consciousness that I could not pass unobserved." 

Remarkably grave she may have been, — part of the time. 
But other letters hint at madcap pranks, and merry country 
gatherings where she fell into a natural leadership. They sug- 
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gest, too, a happy companionship with her brother, the future 
lord ; but statements as to her family are few. On the other 
hand, her correspondence is full of allusions to John Aikman, a 
youthful lover, who died about the time she was married, and to 
whom, through her long life, she kept a faithful and loving al- 
legiance. At the age of sixty, she sends the Aikman corre- 
spondence to her good friend, Mr. Chalmers, with this letter: 
"I remembered my promise to you, and in doing so, remembered 
with some satisfaction that I never broke a promise in all my 
long life. No doubt you would think yourself greatly obliged 
to me, if, in my will, I bequeathed to you some hundreds of the 
King's image in gold or paper. How much more are you 
obliged to me for sending you the soul of a man, superior to all 
kings for real worth and native humor ! John Aikman's ajffec- 
tion, tenderness, and sympathy for me surpassed the love of 
woman." He was the son of Aikman the portrait painter, 
(1687-173 1), who is better known as the friend of Allan Ram- 
say, Thomson, and Pope. Father and son died within a month 
of each other, and a few weeks after the marriage of Alison 
Rutherford to Mr. Patrick Cockburn, in 173 1. The letters give 
no suggestion as to why the engagement with Aikman was brok- 
en off. Frank as they seem, there is much of reserve in them, 
and they leave untouched her deeper feelings. 

The incident might well have cast a gloom over the young 
bride's life ; but she seems uniformly cheery and affectionate in 
her new role. She married, as has been said, a Mr. Patrick 
Cockburn, (a name which she invariably spelled Cokburne) who 
had been called to the Scottish bar, and who became known as 
a prominent lawyer. Entirely without regret she writes, " I was 
married, properly speaking, to a man of seventy-five — my fa- 
ther-in-law. I lived with him four years, and as the ambition 
seized me to make him fond of me, knowing, also, that nothing 
could please his son so much, I bestowed all my time and study 
to gain his approbation. He disapproved of plays and assem- 
blies. I never went to one." But after her father-in-law's death, 
her life became much more gay, and for many years she was a 
leader of Edinburgh society. Scott speaks of her as helping to 
direct and mould the social life of aristocratic Edinburgh, and 
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as having a talent for conversation which was unlike anything 
English and came very near to that of a polished Frenchwoman. 
M. Freebairn, a French traveller, describes her as one of the 
most beautiful women of Edinburgh. 

It was during this period of her life that she made the ac- 
quaintance of many people destined to become more famous 
than herself "Although neither of splendid birth nor affluent 
fortune," writes her nephew, "her company was courted by per- 
sons the most distinguished." Among them was Hume, to 
whom some of her most interesting correspondence was direct- 
ed. In a characteristic vein of gentle satire she writes to him : 
''I really believe Nature, in forming you, (for ye know God did 
make you) took just such proportions of matter and just such a 
mixture of passions and aptitudes as served the purpose of one 
another ; and all this you impute to reason, who has nothing to 
do in the matter." Through him she met Rousseau, in whom 
she took great interest, imagining him to be vety like the John 
Aikman of her earlier days. In another letter to Hume she 
writes; "Though I declare before God and man that I am a 
Christian, (in faith only, I mean, for in practice far short) yet I 
do forgive you all your sins of omission ; only, indeed, because 
you have taken care of my Rousseau. You are tolerably good 
at drawing characters, and I am so proud of finding the author 
who alone had the key of my heart, resemble my heart, that I am 
certain you for once drew from the life. In every article I am 
him, except peevishness, which, God willing, men oppressing 
and time serving may bring about." Burns, too, she had met, 
and Boswell, and crusty Dr. Johnson. Burke she never knew, 
although she admired him sincerely. As an old lady of eighty 
she wrote : 

"What are the natural rights of man .? 
To oppress the weak, take all they can. 
What are the natural rights of woman .' 
If she does not like her spouse, to take another man. 
From natural rights, from liberty, 
Good Lord, deliver me, Amen ! 

I am quite in love with Burke. Who would have thought it? 
My mind agrees in every sentiment he utters. Such a book 
has not appeared in a century." 
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A cousin of Mrs. Scott's, she was an occasional visitor at the 
Scott home, and knew the genial Sir Walter as a lovable little 
boy of six years. Lockhart quotes a letter giving an account of 
one such visit, in 1777. It reads : 

"Edinburgh, Saturday night, 15 th of the gloomy month when 
the people of England hang and drown themselves. ... I last 
night supped in Mr. Scott's. He has the most extraordinary 
genius of a boy I ever saw. He was reading a poem to his 
mother when I went in. I made him read on. It was a descrip- 
tion of a shipwreck. His passion rose with the storm. . . . After 
his agitation he turns to me. 'That is too melancholy,' says he, 
'I better read you something more amusing.' I preferred a 
little chat and asked his opinion of Milton and other books he 
was reading, which he gave me wonderfully. . . . When taken 
to bed that night he told his aunt he liked that lady. ' What 
lady ?' says she. ' Why Mrs. Cockburn, for I think she is a vir- 
tuoso hke myself 'Dear Walter,' says Aunt Jenny, 'what is a 
virtuoso ?' ' Don't ye know ? Why it's one that wishes and will 
know everything.' " 

Nor did Scott lose his admiration for Mrs. Cockburn. Short- 
ly after her death he speaks of her as " a lady whose memory 
will long be honored by all who knew her." And again, "Her 
active benevolence, keeping pace with her genius, rendered her 
equally an object of love and admiration." James Grant Wilson 
in his " Poets and Poetry of Scotland," quotes the following lines 
from Mrs. Cockburn to Sir Walter on seeing one of his earlier 
poems : 

If such the accents of thy early youth 

When playful fancy holds the place of truth, 

If so divinely sweet the numbers flow 

And thy young heart melts with such tender woe, 

What praise, what admiration shall be thine. 

When sense mature with science shall combine 

To raise thy genius and thy taste refine ! 

Another friend of Mrs. Cockburn's was Lady Balcarres, mother 
of Lady Anne Barnard. In her contributions to "The Lives of 
the Lindsays," Lady Anne writes : "Mrs. Cockburn, an intimate 
friend of Lady Bcdcarres, who had goodness, genius, and Utopi- 
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anism and a decided passion for making matches." And again, 
" Her mind was so gay and enthusiastic and ardent, her visions 
were forever decked with such powers of fancy and such infinite 
goodness of heart, her manners to young people were so concil- 
iatory and her tenets so mild, though plentifully Utopian, that 
she was an invaluable friend." 

Her love of match-making is an amiable trait to which her 
letters as well as her friends bear witness. We find many such 
passages as the following : " There should be some lads for the 
lasses, too. . . . Get men, my Brownie, with all your getting, 
get men!" Or, " I'm clean for burning Sir Charles Grandison 
by the hands of the hangman. The girls are all agog seeking 
an ideal man, and will have none of God's corrupted creatures." 
She even schemes to entangle her only son, Adam, and writes 
to Mr. Chalmers, "You ask me my commands. I order you 
bid Peggy Crawford court Adam Cockburn!" 

But her hopes in her dearly loved son were doomed to disap- 
pointment ; for in the strength of his manhood he died, leaving 
his mother alone, — in the midst of many and kind friends to be 
sure, but with no nearer kinship, for the husband had died seven 
years before. Gently and uncomplainingly she accepted this 
last sorrow as she had so many others, comforting herself with a 
religion that she had made a part of her life. To Lord Lindsay 
she writes : " Much have you to feel. Look on life early as a 
nursery where you are to be whipped into good order and per- 
fect acquiescence with the Divine Will. ... It is impossible 
that misery and sin and discord can be eternal." Of the sweet- 
ness and sincerity of her faith her letters give ample proof, and 
her unbounded optimism is the controlling force of her life, as 
she herself recognizes. "This faith which is sincerely mine 
makes me see things in a very different light from what others 
do, and perhaps is the key to my whole conduct ; clean and un- 
clean are welcome to me, — I know that with all the thousand 
errors the flesh is heir to, we will one day be all right." 

Cheered by so confident a belief, and warmed by the glow of 
her sympathy for all with whom she came in contact, her life can 
hardly have been lonely. The letters of her later years include 
many witty invitations to informal dinners, teas, or social even- 
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ings. "Will you step in here tomorrow night?" — so she sends 
her summons — "There is a hen, veterans and philosophers." 

Her cramped little home shared all the disadvantages of eight- 
eenth century Edinburgh architecture. She suggests the dis- 
comfort. "I would as soon be the soul of an unburied sinner 
wandering about the River Styx, as live in these houses." Never- 
theless, these same houses could be the scene of great enjoy- 
ment, and if there were not room enough for both guests and 
furniture, we are told that the furniture was piled up out of the 
way, and the guests sat on the floor. Her invitations, informal 
as they were, often suggest the added inducement of the supper 
to follow, a custom which we will appreciate more fully, perhaps, 
if we remember that it was no easy matter to procure delicacies 
from the Edinburgh markets, where fresh meat was so unusual as 
to be called by the town crier, and vegetables were none too 
plenty ; and that drinking tea from egg shell cups with number- 
ed spoons had still a little of the charm of novelty lingering about 
it. During the last years of her life she was confined to her house, 
often to her bed, by what she terms her "rheumatiz," often suf- 
fering much, but never losing her characteristic cheeriness and 
optimism. "We are assured from good authority," so she 
strengthens herself, "that chastisement is a proof of the love of 
our heavenly Parent. Who then, would not kiss the rod?" 
And in another letter — "Would I had the power to remove 
pain ! No bodily evil is the soul's physick. Our Master knows 
best. I hope we will not need the grace of patience in the other 
world." A placid, painless end came at last, and with the pass- 
ing of the century which she had reflected in her simple unas- 
suming life, she, too, passed away, finding a last sheltered rest- 
ing place in the Chapel-of-Ease grounds at Edinburgh. 

Mrs. Cockburn's contributions to Scottish literature, superior 
as some of them were, were incidental rather than deliberate. 
Her nephew, Mark Pringle, writes of her in 1805 : "She was not 
an author by profession, nor did she seek reputation in print, 
yet she wrote much for the amusement of herself and her friends 
both in prose and verse, and seldom failed to excite applause." 
We may consider her work under the double head of her letters, 
which are the only bits of prose left to us, and her verse. 
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As to the former, we need say little, for the selections already 
quoted will give a fair idea of them, — of their twinkling humor 
and kindly satire and wholesome love of life. Even her quaint 
lapses of grammar and spelling are enjoyable. "It is not my 
maxim but my nature to write what I think and never to think 
what I write," she says. Her letters have the unstudied charm 
of spontaneity and freedom, of unconsciousness and lack of self 
criticism. They have the charm of her character, and as Scott 
compared her drawing room influence to that of the famous 
French salons, so her nephew characterizes her letters. "In 
epistolary correspondence she possessed a peculiar neatness and 
spirit, and her letters approached nearer, perhaps, to the easy 
and animated style of the French ladies in former times, whose 
works we are acquainted with, than is often to be met with in 
our own language." 

Her correspondence illustrates two traits of her character 
which are of interest in considering her poetry, — her love of 
nature and of music. It is to be remembered that she lived in an 
age of considerable artificiality and restraint, which she charac- 
terizes as a "desolate" age, "when hardly any one that dies 
escapes being hawked through the streets in ridiculous elegies." 
She represents the little group of people who were to make a 
first protest against binding conventions, and who were to lead 
the way back to nature, crowning the closing years of the cen- 
tury with a new love and joy which sprang from the constantly 
growing appreciation of the country and its charm. She help- 
ed to deepen the channel through which Allan Ramsay was to 
transmit his pastoral lyricism to the master spirit, sixty years lat- 
er — sinning, loving Bobby Burns. 

Mrs. Cockburn's love of nature may be suggested by a few 
passages from her letters. To Henrietta Cummings she writes : 
"I join with you in adoring nature." And to the same corres- 
pondent, — "The moon was echpsed three or four hours ago. 
As if she rejoiced at getting out again, she shines with redoubled 
splendor; she shows the embosomed mountains that surround 
the spot, and the blue stream that runs circular around it. The 
half-naked oak is seen again in the small pond on whose brink 
it grows, and the tall shadows look like giants on the smooth 
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shaven green. Nature is all silent as the grave. Happy the 
mind that resembles the night, — clear, light, serene, — who can 
behold the midnight scene without feeling what I cannot de- 
scribe? Good night." I submit that this little picture, like many 
another in her letters, shows a nature feeling that is very true and 
deep, as well Jis the power of artistic delineation. 

Music is even more of a passion with her, explaining, perhaps, 
the sensitive grasp of rhythm which we find in her more preten- 
tious poems. She tells of a visit from Colonel Reed: "And for 
his flute — it speaks all languages; but those sounds that come 
from the heart to the heart I never could have conceived it ; it 
had a dying fall ; (and this like many other passages shows her 
intimate reading of Shakespeare) I was afraid I could not bear 
it when I heard it perfectly." 

To her poetical work we may now turn. The number of sur- 
viving verses is unfortunately small. Mark Pringle writes, even 
in 1805, that many are unaccountably mislaid and lost. This 
was probably due in a large measure to her own modesty about 
her work. We find very little reference to it in her letters, and 
nowhere have we any indication that she considered even her 
surpassingly beautiful lyric, "The Flowers of the Forest," as wor- 
thy of explanation or preservation. Of her methods of composi- 
tion her nephew writes, — "Though not always perfectly correct 
in rules of composition or exact structure her poems had great 
nierit, and she possessed a wonderful readiness and fluency, for 
'the numbers came,' and she had the power of using them with 
uncommon rapidity." 

Mrs. Cockburn was one of the first writers to come under the 
influence of Allan Ramsay, of whom she was an ardent admirer. 
In the last half of her life, too, the first collections of Scottish 
border ballads were being made, and we may be sure that, in 
the rapid multiplication of these editions, she did not fail to read 
many, for she was a voracious reader, as well as keenly alive to 
the movements of the day in her quaintly uncomfortable town 
of Edinburgh. 

The greater part of her poetry now surviving falls under the 
head of occasional verses, toasts, epigrams, etc., and these have 
been incidentally preserved for their individual interest, no col- 
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lection having been made. Some of them are of some consider- 
able acumen, and often, though not always, show a good appre- 
ciation of form. One of them has become interesting through its 
misapplication. It is the group of verses quoted by Scott as a 
toast given to his father. "We must hold them," he says, "to 
contain a striking likeness, since the original was recognized as 
soon as they were read aloud." 

To a thing that's uncommon — 

A youth of discretion, 

Who though vastly handsome, 

Despises flirtation ; 

To the friend in afiJiction 

The heart of affection 

Who may hear the last trump 

Without fear of detection. 

Though the poetry is ludicrous, and contains, as Mr. Graham 
points out, a distich "dismal enough to cast a company into 
hopeless gloom," yet the "character" is a clever one, and we 
are sorry to deprive Sir Walter of it, on the authority of the fol- 
lowing letter: "You know my earliest and much loved friend, 
Mr. Swinton, has gone to Heaven. As twenty-six years since, I 
made a toast to him which may be his epitaph — " and the ver- 
ses follow. 

One very characteristic poem is her witty parody on "Nancy's 
to the Greenwood Gane," written in teasing appreciation of her 
brother's not too prosperous suit to a lady of fashion. The ver- 
ses are well-known, but we may quote the last stanza as contem- 
porary evidence of the influence of the vielle cour on Edinburgh. 

Wad ye hae bonny Nancy ? 

No, I'll hae ane was learned to fence 

An' that can please my fancy, 

Ane that can flatter bow and dance 

An' mak love to the ladies 

That kens hovj folk behave in France, 

An's bould amang the caddies. 

Another set of verses written in the same teasing strain is "A 
Recipe for Wooing," written to a "lad very like one in the 
'Gentle Shepherd'." Thie lines show clearly Mrs. Cockburn's 
ability to suit her meter to her thought. Her uses of weak 
syllables, mid rime, assonance, cill serve her purpose remarkably 
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well, and it will be noted, too, that there is entire ease in con- 
struction ; no straining of meter or wrenching of accents is nec- 
essary. The poem is excellent of its kind ; 

If your lass is coquettish and frisky 

Make up to her easy and briskly ; 

If she frowns on ye, turn on your heel, 

Make love to another, your heart to recover 

You'll quickly discover she would keep you her lover, 

Though her heart be as hard as steel. 

She will try all her tricks to entice ye. 

Sometimes sweet, sometimes sour, sometimes spicy. 

Affect all these humors yourself, 

See that ye vex her, be sure to perplex her. 

Provoke her, and coax her, and roast her, and toast her, 

She's as sure in your pouch as your pelf. 

And this good advice runs on through two more stanzas. 

Another parody to the tune of "Clout the Caldron," shows 
Mrs. Cockburn's political principles as well as her love of fun, 
and is connected with an amusing incident. She was bred a 
Whig and married into a family of the sternest Whig princi- 
ples, — a combination of influences which left her none of the ro- 
mantic love for the Pretender and his followers which gave col- 
or to the lives of so many Edinburgh ladies in the eighteenth 
century. Indeed she was far too canny a Scot's woman not to 
see the mixture of the ludicrous and the pathetic in the Stuart 
pretensions. Such was not the case with all her friends, and on 
.the occasion of a visit to the Keiths, loyal Jacobites, she pro- 
duced a parody on Prince Charlie's proclamation which is char- 
acterized by the same touch of fun as the one just quoted. As 
she was returning home, with the poem in her pocket, and still 
chuckhng over it, her coach was stopped by a Highland guard, 
proposing to search her for Whig letters. The moment may 
well have been an uncomfortable one for the witty lady, and 
nothing but the savoir faire of a clever woman could have extri- 
cated her from an embarrassing position without submitting to 
the search. This poem is one of fifteen poems and fragments 
quoted in Chambers's "Scottish Songs" and attributed to Mrs. 
Catherine Cockburn, a contemporary, but very different, writer. 
They are evidently all the work of Mrs. Alison Cockburn, and 
are not, I believe, preserved elsewhere. 
6 
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The most interesting of these songs, aside from the " Manifes- 
to" and "The Flowers of the Forest" is one called "Gala Wa- 
ter" concerning which Mr. Chambers has the following interest- 
ing note: "If this song be (what it probably is) the first song 
written to the tune of 'Gala Water,' we must conclude that 
the celebrity of that district of Scotland in song and music has 
been entirely owing to the charms of one bonny lassie. So 
much may one person do for a country," 

"A New Year's Greeting" to Miss Cummings, whom she de- 
lights to call her "sylph," is of a very different strain. The last 
stanza will illustrate a certain daintiness that is entirely charac- 
teristic of Mrs. Cockburn : 

Little Sylph, that walks unseen 

On the ice-besprinkled green. 

Of mind elate, of stature small. 

Though small, yet great, though short, yet tall. 

Send to Heaven thy matin song. 

Softly sweet the notes prolong ; 

And beg thy friend from toil may cease, 

And close this year her eyes in peace. 

It remains to speak in detail of the one poem on which Mrs. 
Cockburn's fame rests. It is, of course, her "Flowers of the 
Forest." There are various legends as to its origin, agreeing 
only in its indebtedness to the older ballads, the only remain- 
ing lines of which are, 

I've heard the lilting 

At the ewe milking, 
and 

The flowers of the forest are wede awae. 

I ride single in my saddle. 

For the flowers of the forest are a wede awae. 

The poem was believed by her family to have been composed 
before she was married, and is thus made the work of a girl of 
eighteen. It did not appear, however, until 1765, when it was 
published in the "Lark," and was afterwards very largely quoted 
and copied. The romantic story, usually accepted, is that a gen- 
tleman, riding to Fairnalee on a summer evening, was so im- 
pressed by the plaintive notes of a shepherd boy's pipe that he 
stopped, and, inquiring, found the tune to be "The Flowers of 
the Forest." Again and again he demanded the tune and the 
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fragmentary words until, with both firmly in mind, he proceed- 
ed with them to young Alison Rutherford, with a request that a 
song be made to fit the tune. In a short time, the verses were 
obligingly produced. It has been surmised that the gentleman 
was John Aikman and that the approaching separation of the lov- 
ers, alone can account for the pathos of the young girl's song. 

Scott, in his "Border Minstrelsy," makes emphatic refutation 
of this origin. He says : "The verses . . . were written at an 
early period of life, and without peculiar relation to any event, 
unless it were the depopulation of Ettrick Forest." Mr. Rob- 
ert Chambers is authority for the statement that the occasion 
for the writing of the poem was a commercial disaster which 
caused the financial failure of seven Scottish Border Lairds in 
one year. It would be difficult to reconcile the passion of an 
eighteen year old girl with financial difficulties, however, and we 
need not give the statement too much weight, although it is ably 
supported by Mr. Veitsch in his "History and Poetry of the 
Scottish Border." The only information we have from any 
member of Mrs. Cockburn's family is contained in the letter 
from Mark Pringle, already frequently quoted. He writes, sim- 
ply, "It was composed by her on a subject intimately connect- 
ed with her native land, — namely the loss that country sustain- 
ed at the Battle of Flodden." This seems the best statement to 
adopt ; nor is it irreconcilable with Mrs. Cockburn's own foot 
note to the poem — "real picture of the author's feelings." Most 
students of Scottish history have felt the spell of this battle with 
its wrenching pathos, and misery ; and to this imaginative, poet- 
ical Scottish girl, growing up amid the traditions of the Border- 
land and the "Forest," it may well have appealed with a force 
that accounts for the personal note of the poem. Further, this 
note is attached to a copy of verses made in Mrs. Cockburn's 
old age, when she had lost all most near and dear to her, when 
the application of the song to her own fortunes was most natu- 
ral. 

The song is so well known that it would not need quotation, 
were it not for the fact that the version usually given is quoted 
from Scott's "Border Minstrelsy," and differs in several details 
from the original. For the version which follows we are indebt- 
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ed to Mr. Veitsch who reproduces it from a photograph of a 
copy made by Mrs. Cockburn for Lady Helen Hall. It is writ- 
ten in two stanzas of eight lines instead of the usual four six-line 
stanzas, and has no punctuation except the four periods which 
close its four sentences. 

FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 

FOR LADY HELEN HALL 

I've seen the smiling of Fortune beguileing 

I've felt all its favors and found its decay 

Sweet vfas its blessing and kind its caressing 

But now it is fled fled far far away. 

I've seen the forrest adorned the formost 

With flowers of the fairest most pleasant and gay 

Sae bonny was their blooming their scents the air perfuming 

But now they are withered and wede all away. 

I've seen the morning with gold the hills adorning 

In loud tempest storming befor midle day 

I've seen Tweed's silver stream shining in the sunny beam 

Grow drumly and dark as it rolled on its way. 

Oh fickle Fortune why this cruel sporting 

Why thus torment us poor sons of a day 

Nae mair your smiles can cheer me nae mair your frowns can 

fear me 
For the Flowers of the Forest are a wede away. 

The lines inevitably demand comparison with the still more 
famous set of Jean Elliot, which appeared in 1706. Both are 
wonderfully beautiful. Jean Elliot's lament, in its simple strain 
and Scottish coloring is usually preferred. Mrs. Cockburn's 
contains a more personal note and attests its author's love of 
nature in its beautifully drawn picture of the Tweed. I can find 
nothing to equal it in the other version. Allan Cunningham, in 
1828 compared them thus: "Both are remarkable for elegiac 
tenderness. With one it is the tenderness of human nature, 
and with the other that of allegory ; yet the allegory is so simple 
and plain that it touches the most illiterate hearts ; and though 
it expresses one thing by means of another, all must understand 
it." Burns, too, was a very enthusiastic admirer of the verses. 
He writes to Thomson : " 'The Flowers of the Forest' is charm- 
ing as a poem, and should be and must be set to the notes ; but 
though out of your rule, the stanzas beginning, 'I hae seen the 
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smiling' are worthy of a place, were it only to immortalize the 
author of them." And he pays her the more sincere tribute of 
his imitation. In the Henly edition of Burns, we find this note 
to his "Culloden": "Scott Douglas has noticed that this feeble 
performance is largely a cento of expressions and ideas selected 
from Mrs. Cockburn's 'Flowers of the Forest' And indeed he 
is right. 

But the verses need no further comment or eulogy. Love 
and honor have long been given to them and their author, 
whose life embodied and radiated so much that was brave and 
tender and true. Alike as a "heartsome" Scotch lassie, a bril- 
liant literary woman and a gentle, cheery old lady, did she 
brighten the little world around her with a wholesome humanity 
that, in itself, makes her life worth the study. We can do no 
better than close it with her own words. "I shall be vain while 
I live of the attentions and good will of all my compatriots, — 
ay, and try to keep it as long as I live ; for there is nothing so 
pleasant and wholesome to the human heart as to love and be 
loved." 

Winifred Snow. 

Chicago. 



